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ored (in this instance, venerated). Though wide- 
ly varied in topics (less so in methodology), the 
essays remain steadily focused on those aspects 
of Mormonism explored by Arrington and his 
co-workers, and unlike most Festschriften, the 
book manages to be tightly organized. 

The four main sections of the work deal with 
early Mormon history, Utah (about half the 
book), Mormon-Gentile relations, and "Larger 
Perspectives." Except for one non-Mormon and 
a leading light (Paul M. Edwards) of the small 
"non-Utah" Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints, the editors seem to have 
included as contributors only historians who are 
members of the church. That may have been 
mainly the indirect effect of Arrington's sphere 
of influence. At any rate, the material, good 
as it is, reflects a churchy point of view. Articles 
like "Latter-day Saint Education in the Pacific 
Islands," though well researched, suffer from 
an in-house angle of vision and scarcely incite 
the interest of even the most sympathetic and 
experienced non-Mormon specialist. Not count- 
ing the single article by a non-Mormon, Jan 
Shipps, on Mormon-Gentile relations, only 
three of nineteen articles break out of the church 
frame of reference. Dean L. May's fresh view 
of Brigham Young's attempt to extend the com- 
munal living (in a "United Order") from the 
rural areas to Salt Lake City's urban parish divi- 
sions (Mormon "wards"); Richard L. Jensens 
new, instructive, and typically meticulous anal- 
ysis of the dramatic expansion in the use of non- 
English languages since 1850 in both adminis- 
tration and scriptures and the importance of 
that development for establishing the new mul- 
tiethnic, international character of Mormonism; 
and D. Michael Quinn's imaginative use of the 
Anabaptists to understand aspects of Mormon 
"socioreligious radicalism " To praise these ar- 
ticles is not to slight the others. For example, 
Ronald W. Walker's microanalysis of a single 
urban ward, 1849-1881, is solid, insightful, and 
instructive. 

It is an impressive publication, parts of which 
will be indispensable for serious students of 
Mormon history. Davis Bitton and Maureen Ur- 
senbach Beecher have produced a fine monu- 
ment to a beloved leader in the field. 

Mario S. De Pilus 
University of Massachusetts 
Am h erst 



Inventing the People: The Rise of Populär Sov- 
ereignty in England and America. By Edmund 
S. Morgan. (New York: Norton, 1988. 318 pp. 
$18.95.) 

A venerable historiographical tradition in the 
English-speaking world begins with the ques- 
tion of why the English were singularly blessed 
with constitutional government and answers it 
by recounting how seventeenth-century English- 
men legislated, fought, and wrote themselves 
into enlightened parliamentary practices. The 
American variant requires an extension through 
the eighteenth Century when independence was 
wrested from King George III. Edmund S. Mor- 
gan's Inventing the People follows this tradi- 
tion with amazing fidelity. 

Morgan's thesis offers something of an iron- 
ic twist to the more Standard version of Whig 
history, for he pivots his explanation for the 
emergence of populär sovereignty on the no- 
tion that it is a fiction. He then contends that 
English gentry leaders used the rhetoric of popu- 
lär sovereignty to wrest power from their kings 
who had wrapped themselves in the equally 
fictive cloak of divine right. In the new United 
States a Century later, gentry leaders faced a simi- 
lar Situation and similarly invoked the fiction 
of populär sovereignty. In their case, fighting 
for independence had created a new national 
sentiment as it simultaneously had politicized 
ordinary people. When State politicians threat- 
ened to undermine the new national union with 
their wild paper money and debtor relief 
schemes, the gentlemen gathered in Philadel- 
phia in 1787 found yet another use for populär 
sovereignty. Madison "invent[ed] a sovereign 
American people to overcome the sovereign 
states." In the 1780s social conditions prevent- 
ed the gentry from ruling in the interest of the 
many while excluding them from power. A new 
political consciousness joined to the develop- 
ment of political parties made possible a pro- 
cess still apparent today, Morgan says, where 
inequalities tend to be "'non-cumulative,' and 
social prestige, wealth and political power do 
not necessarily coincide." 

The structure of the book is a selective nar- 
rative, the one that can be wound around his 
familiär cast of heroes and villains. Descriptions 
of what happened act as bridges between sig- 
nificant Statements or treatises that are recapit- 
ulated and interpreted, the whole forming an 
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account of the permutations and combinations 
of the theme of populär sovereignty as it moved 
toward its propitious connection with populär 
politics in postrevolutionary America. The anal- 
yses of texts are brief and egalitarian: John Locke 
receives no more attention than Richard Over- 
ton. The motives of the protagonists are not 
presented as lofty— indeed condescension is 
shown toward their inevitable short-sightedness 
or self-interest — but the eventual outcome of 
their actions is progressive. 

By pinning his analysis to the notion of po- 
litical fiction rather than exploring populär sov- 
ereignty as a political concept or value, Morgan 
unduly constrains his interpretation. He says 
that the English were to be governed by one 
fiction or another, either the divine right of kings 
or populär sovereignty. If their government re- 
quired a fiction to undergird political Obliga- 
tion, that is significant, for most people are ruled 
by customary practices that typically involve the 
unexamined appropriation of power. 

Although Morgan appears to be distancing 
himself from the more celebratory versions of 
Whig history, Inventing the People retains much 
of the familiär form. There is first of all the 
omniscient authorial voice. James II was "a po- 
litical imbecile." William III made no more 
"blundering attempts" to change colonial 
government. Describing the background to 
Shays's Rebellion, he writes that Massachusetts 
farmers had risen in arms "despite the fact that 
the State Constitution gave them more than their 
fair share of representation in the legislature." 
Like Thomas Macaulay, Morgan leaves little 
doubt of his moral positions in such Statements, 
but he orTers no argument for them. 

It is equally whiggish that Morgan's narra- 
tive gives only passing reference to the dramat- 
ic changes in English commerce, agriculture, 
and industry, in demographic structure and ma- 
terial culture, or in the discourse through which 
these novelties were understood. The implica- 
tion is that those major developments, which 
transformed early modern Europe, bore lightly 
on the exercise of power and its rationalization. 
And this is perhaps the greatest Whig fiction 
of all. 

Joyce Appleby 
University of California 
Los Angeles 



Everyday Life in Early America. By David Free- 
man Hawke. (New York: Harper & Row, 1988. 
xii + 195 pp. Cloth, $16.95; paper, $7.95.) 

David Freeman Hawke is no stranger to histori- 
cal synthesis; his The Colonial Experience (1966) 
was for many years the outstanding single- 
volume textbook in the field. Like all texts, par- 
ticularly those published at that time, Hawke's 
disappeared under a quickening avalanche of 
fresh scholarship in social, cultural, and demo- 
graphic history. For the last twenty years, 
colonialists have taught with outdated texts sup- 
plemented with selected examples of colonial 
social history. 

Everyday Life in Early America surveys twen- 
ty years of scholarship in seventeenth-century 
social history, thereby rendering a major Ser- 
vice to a field lacking succinct Statements of its 
own major interpretations. Published as the in- 
augural work in Harper and Row's Everyday Life 
in America series edited by Richard Balkin, 
Hawke's work encapsules secondary works on 
towns, counties, farms, houses, homes, health, 
rhythms of life, manners, morals, racial rela- 
tions, war, religion and superstitions, and the 
countryside. In a succinct, lucid style, Hawke 
teases out generalizations from the often- 
fragmented body of microcosmic studies in the 
field. 

Whether he has avoided reductionism is a 
question whose answer will depend upon the 
reader. Specialists in seventeenth-century so- 
cial history will quickly spot exceptions to many 
generalizations. Hawke himself admits to them 
in several areas, sometimes more reluctantly 
than one might wish. Appended parentheti- 
cally to his discussion of settlement patterns in 
Pennsylvania is a dissenting opinion identified 
only as that of 'one scholar." 

In other instances as well, this book suffers 
from its lack of footnotes. The names of the 
authors of the most influential scholarly works 
are usually identified in the text and a short 
(savory) "Selected Bibliography" is added at the 
end. It may be that the series is intended for 
the nonscholarly audience, but the introduc- 
tion contains no mention of the aims of the se- 
ries nor explanatory remarks by its editor. The 
book reads like the first step toward a new text- 
book on seventeenth-century social and cultural 



